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HE Illinois ten-hour law for working 
women has withstood a second deter- 
mined legal assault. The Supreme Court last 
week upheld an amendment enacted at the last 
session of the Illinois legislature, including 
within the scope of the act the employes of 
hotels and_ restaurants. Other interests 
brought within the purview of this protective 
legislation at the same time are telegraph and 
telephone offices, places of amusement, per- 
sons, firms or corporations engaged in ex- 
press or transportation or public-utility busi- 
ness, common carriers, and public institutions. 


NEW YORK mayors at a conference held 
in Utica defied antiquated Sunday blue 
law restriction ideas and showed their sym- 
pathy with present day needs and desires by 
cheering and passing a resolution declaring: 
“We favor Sunday concerts in the parks, out- 
of-door games and other reasonable facilities 
for healthful recreation. P. 473. 


““GTAMFORD’S Welfare—Your Welfare,” 
the watchword of the first welfare ex- 
hibit held in Connecticut, was given real mean- 
ing to the 34,000 people of this New England 
suburb of New York. Practical and perma- 
nent results are already assured. PP. 475. 


“B EATING the Battery park imposter to it” 
is but a minor benefit that would ac- 
crue from Rosamond Kimball’s suggestion for 
steerage social work. In the week or fort- 
night at sea on the way to the new land 
she perceives an unmatched opportunity for 
reaching the immigrant when he stirs to the 
best that America can give him. P. 478. 


THE Woman Suffrage Party of Greater 

New York is unique in the possession of 
a platform specifically dealing with matters 
of social concern. In answer to the familiar 
accusation against woman suffrage it charges 
our modern industry with being the real de- 
stroyer of the home. P. 482. 


OCIETY rejects 50 per cent of the children 

in the public schools because «it forces 
them to leave at the end of the sixth grade; 
then again, according to H. E. Miles of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, society 
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vg pe state and the nation may help and 

must help. But the success of social re- 
form will ultimately depend on the desire and 
the determination of each community to help 
itself. Social self-help—if the term be 
allowed—is the bedrock on which the struc- 
ture of social progress must be founded.’— 
Rey. F. M. Croucu, field secretary of the Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 
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rejects these boys and girls because after a 
few years of enforced child labor they are not 
trained to take an edult’s place in the indus- 
trial system. The Massachusetts Convention 
on Industrial Education gave new emphasis 
t. the old facts of our national educational 
failures. P. 474. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


CONFERENCE 
OF MAYORS 


Two significant resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously at the Third Annual 
Conference of Mayors and municipal of- 
ficials of New York State held at Utica 
on June 10, 11, and 12. One placed the 
municipal officials on record as “decid- 
edly opposed to the official recognition or 
segregation in any manner of houses of 
prostitution” and pledged the mayors to 
“do anything in their power to repress 
and aid in the suppression of prostitu- 
tion.” The other declared that ‘“with- 
out seriously interfering with the present 
observance of Sunday, we favor Sunday 
concerts in the parks, out-of-door games 
and other reasonable facilities for health- 
ful recreation.” Although the most pro- 
gressive, these planks were the only ones 
in the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions which the officials enthusiastically 
applauded as they were read. 

After the presentation of expert opin- 
ion on leading municipal problems and 
animated discussions the following reso- 
lutions among others were adopted: 


REso.veD that this conference earnestly urge 
boards of supervisors, in counties in which 
no tuberculosis hospitals are provided for, to 
establish such hospitals at once; and further, 
that we urge cities and villages that have no 
dispensaries or visiting nurses to provide such 
preventive and relief agencies promptly. 

Resotvep that we endorse the movement for 
the wider use of the public school buildings 
during those hours when not used for educa- 
tional purposes, for recreation, lectures, and 
public discussions with such requirements 
made necessary by local authorities as may 
legally be necessary. 

ReESoLveD that in our opinion proper munici- 


‘pal action for public health, public education 


and public morality will reduce poverty to a 
small fraction of its present extent. 

Resotvep that it is the sense of this confer- 
ence that every city should have a committee 
on city planning. 

Resotvep that we urge the city authorities 
of all cities in which adequate hospital pro- 
vision for the care of the sick and injured has 
not been made, to consider the establishment 
of a municipal general hospital. 
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RESOLVED that the cities of the first and sec- 
ond class are urged to consider taking affirm- 
tive action at an early date for the 
establishment of hospital and industrial col- 
onies for inebriates. 


An important step towards increasing 
the efficiency of municipal government in 
the Empire State was the decision to es- 
tablish a central bureau of municipal in- 
formation. Previous to the annual gath- 
ering the Advisory Committee sought the 
opinions of the mayors in relation to the 
proposed plan. In its report to the con- 
ference the committee declared that some 
of the purposes of such a bureau might 
bee 

1. To gather information and statistics rela- 
tive to municipal problems and improvements 
and to distribute them among the officials of 
the cities of the state. 

2. To keep all municipalities informed about 
bills introduced into the legislature and newly 
enacted laws affecting the cities. 

3. To furnish to any city upon request all 
available information or statistics relative to 
any municipal activity indicated. 

4. To keep municipal officials of the state 
in touch with each other by distributing among 
them any new plans devised by an official of 
any department. 

5. In addition, the bureau should also keep 
officials informed as to the progress of all 
municipal innovations thus reported to them, 
so that they might know of their success or 
faunese: ; 

6. To distribute such reports and other lit- 
erature relative to municipal government and 
activities as will aid municipal officials. 


Replies received from forty of the 
forty-nine mayors of the state showed 
that practically all agreed that a central 
bureau would increase efficiency in mu- 
nicipal government. The recommenda- 
tion that a committee be appointed to es- 
tablish a bureau was adopted and plans 
were made to begin the work immedi- 
ately. The conference also perfected 
plans to carry on during the year an ac- 
tive campaign through a legislative com- 
mittee to secure the legislation endorsed 
or suggested in the set of resolutions. A 
special effort will be made to advance the 
cause of municipal home rule. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The Massachusetts Convention on In- 
dustrial Education,! was more than the 
coming together of educators to talk about 
school teachers’ problems—it was a meet- 
ing of citizens, large in hope for the fu- 
ture but conscious of our national edu- 
cational failures, to discuss the relations 
of industrial needs, social problems, and 
educational possibilities. 

Massachusetts itself afforded an ex- 
cellent object lesson. Although the 
state has made comparatively generous 
provision for industrial education, fewer 
than 10,000 boys and girls are receiv- 
ing vocational training. The total school 


registration is over half-a million. De- 
tailed figures follow: 
Cities and towns in which some form of 
vocational education is maintained... 35 
Pupils attending state aided vocational 
SCHOOIGI nh eine are ose ae eRe te nie ee 5,904 
Pupils attending vocational classes of 
pS Oe Wid aetna nei Ra eR 1,088 
Pupils attending other vocational insti- 
ABUAVO ans oka ty On eres Mid Melee tse Ge Aen 2,508 
ER Ota Acs Santeria ios Tae etree kee 9,680 


At the first session, a largely attended 
banquet at the city club, emphasis was 
put upon the fact that the old disassocia- 
tion of the school and its teacher from 
real life is passing, and that just so far 
as it is passing is American education 
effective. The speakers urged that the 
responsibilities that are legitimately the 
parents’ be not removed from them, but 
demanded that the state assume those 
responsibilities that parents do not, and, 
under the present industrial system, can 
not, effectually discharge. How school 
systems must be and in some cases have 
been organized and administered to 
provide equal opportunity for all was ex- 
plained. 

Frederick P. Fish, chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
insisted that practical work in practical 
affairs can be brought into education 
without diminution of or injury to that 

The convention was held under the joint auspices 


of the Massachusetts state branch of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 


the Massachusetts State Board of Education, and. 


of the education committee of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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sort of education that runs along by the 
side of the vocational. 

The Rochester central labor union en- 
dorsed the shop school there solely be- 
cause of the moral appeal. The major- 
ity of the constituent unions were sus- 
picious of the project, for they believed 
it an attempt upon the part of capital to 
obtain skilled mechanics, trained at pub- 
lic expense, for whom but boys’ wages 
could be demanded. Notwithstanding 
this feeling, the plan was approved by a 
large majority, because the union men 
realized that boys of from fourteen to 
seventeen were entitled to training—in- 
dustrial and disciplinary—which they 
were not receiving. And to the co-opera- 
tion of the labor leaders, no small part 
of the success of the shop school was 
due. It was Prof. George M. Forbes, 
of the University of Rochester, who re- 
ported conditions there—the same George 
M. Forbes who, after the socializing of 
the city’s schools, was ejected from the 
board by the politicians because he was 
too essentially a democrat! 

Some of the details discussed in con- 
nection with the Rochester schools are 
of general significance. At fourteen, the 
boy objects to industrial gymnastics; he 
demands real work. Rochester boys 
showed more interest in making objects 
to be used in the public school, than 
they did in constructing things that they 
were allowed to take home for them- 
selves. In other words, they are inter- 
ested when actual industrial conditions 
apply—when dollars-and-cents methods 
are used. There is no appeal in work 
—probably intrinsically as interesting— 
which seems to be but play. The ap- 
plication of this principle to many sorts 
of social work is too obvious to be 
stated. 

W. A. O’Leary told how the New 
Bedford Industrial School has grown in 
a few years from a very small beginning 
to an institution with 831 pupils, pupils 
who were in demand the moment they 
were graduated. 

H. E. Miles, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Education of the Na- 
tional Society of Manufacturers, spoke 
with refreshing frankness. Society re- 
jects 50 per cent of the children in the 
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public schools because it forces them to 
leave at the end of the sixth grade; then 
again, society rejects these boys and 
girls, because after a few years of en- 
forced child labor they are not trained 
to take an adult’s place in the industrial 
system and they are too old for the one 
they previously occupied. Old facts are 
these, but they are facts that cannot al- 
ways be heard above the scream of the 
eagle. 


CONNECTICUT’S FIRST 
WELFARE EXHIBITION 


“Stamford’s Welfare—Your Welfare” 
was the watchword of the welfare. ex- 
hibit—the first in Connecticut—which was 
held in the building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that suburb of 
34,000 people only a short time ago. 
Given under the auspices of the Civic 
Federation, it enjoyed the co-operation 
of the Board of Trade, the churches, the 
city departments and some dozen other 
local social agencies. The appeal all 
through the exhibit was to the individual 
and especially to those individuals least 
favored by fortune—among them a fac- 
tory population, foreign and native, of 
about 8,00o0o—who were shown how to 
make the most of their slender personal 
and material resources. To this end both 
in the exhibit itself and in the conferences 
that were held daily for the seven days 
of its duration special emphasis was laid 
upon the home and the family in the home. 
The exhibit of clothing was so practical 
that the committee who planned it ar- 
ranged to sell paper patterns for one cent 
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apiece, and they did a thriving business 
among the 4,000 daily visitors. The exhibit 
on the care of babies also was so practical 
that one patron bought it with the milk 
station to be used as the starting point 
for a class for mothers in the Stamford 
Settlement House. It is to be hoped 
that a pure milk campaign may develop 
out of this beginning, for Connecticut 
has a bad milk record. The tuberculin 
test for cows is not required by law, with 
the result that tuberculous cows from 
neighboring states where the test 1s ap- 
plied are actually driven over and their 
product sold in Connecticut. 

In the matter of public health the indi- 
vidual can do little beyond clamoring for 
a better state of the law. Both health 
and housing exhibits were framed so as 
to arouse discontent with present sanitary 
conditions and to direct that discontent 
into definite channels of legislative effort. 
The charts of the Board of Trade showed 
the official expenditure for health as the 
smallest of all the town expenditures, 
comparing with the police department ex- 
penditure in the proportion of $3,900 a 
year to $29,240. Some of the sugges- 
tions for the use of this money—and more 
—for health were, briefly given: better 
organization of the health department, a 
hospital for contagious diseases, medical 
inspection of school children under the 
control of the health officer, better health 
laws and enforcement with regard to milk 
and water supply, garbage disposal, sew- 
erage, the reporting of contagious dis- 
eases, including syphilis and gonorrhea 
and sanitary inspection. 
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Near the health charts were housing 
charts and photographs, which showed 
yards used as rubbish heaps—a domestic 
habit which the exhibit on home gardens 
aimed to correct; small houses with in- 
adequate toilet and water supply; some 
cases of overcrowding—sixteen persons 
in two rooms for instance, a record calcu- 
lated to make a visitor from New York 
feel at home; and one tenement of 
seventy-two rooms, twenty-four of them 
dark, inhabited by eighteen families. An 
investigation of quarters housing 10 per 
cent of the population of Stamford car- 
ried on under the direction of Carol 
Aronovici brought out the fact that rents 
were higher than in many other towns of 
the same size or larger, and that Stam- 
ford’s other housing problems covered 
bad sanitation, bad laws and bad enforce- 
ment and were curable by sanitary in- 
spection, publicity, the putting of two- 
family houses on the same basis under 
the law as the tenement, the appointing 
of a housing commission, and the rigid 
enforcement of the law. 

Exhibits meeting other needs were 
those from churches, Sunday schools, 
public parks, public library, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and public schools. 
These exhibits showed that, whereas some 
of the public schools are equipped for do- 
mestic science and the training of both 
head and hand, Stamford has still a num- 
ber of small ungraded rural schools which 
could and should be consolidated for the 
sake of efficiency. The town is imper- 
fectly equipped with recreational oppor- 
tunities, especially for young girls. It 
has no Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with the result that there is too 
large a proportion of young girls running 
wild on the streets. Charts at the recre- 
ational exhibit appealed graphically to 
parents in regard to this need and sug- 
gested to them that the wider use of the 
school plant—which is now unused, the 
Board of Trade estimates, 200 days in 
the year—would supply the needs of girls, 
and of adults, too, for recreation. 

For the lack of these and other pro- 
visions for social life many children get 
into trouble. The child and the law 
exhibit showed a photograph of a session 
of the informal juvenile court at Stam- 
ford and advocated putting this court on 
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a permanent basis. Suggested legislation 
for the benefit of children and young 
people covered widow’s pensions, a law 
requiring fathers of illegitimate children 
to support them, a heavier white slave 
penalty, the curfew to keep young people 
out of danger at night, and, for one 
group of children totally unprovided for 
in Stamford, the juvenile defective, 
special classes in the schools as well as 
institutional care where needed. The 
Stamford exhibit is estimated to have 
had between 20,000 and 30,000 visitors 
and the fame of it has spread to Green- 
wich, where a like exhibit is said to be 
already planned. 

In answer to the question: “Is Stam- 
ford now, having beholden herself in a 
glass clearly, to return to her regular 
routine of life and straightway forget 
what manner of Stamford she is?” the 
following resolutions were passed: 


Resolved, that the Health Department be 
reorganized so as to secure centralization 
of responsibility and authority. 

Whereas, there have been no chemical or 
bacteriological tests of milk since June, 1911, 
and there being no tuberculin tests required 
by law; resolved, that the proper authorities 
be requested to see that the necessary exami- 
nations are made without further delay. 

Resolved, that a permanent housing com- 
mittee be appointed to be affiliated with the 
national association, whose duty it shall be 
to devise and carry out plans for the secur- 
ing of proper housing legislation and efficient 
enforcement. 

Whereas, the school children have in no 
uncertain terms presented their just appeal 
for playgrounds; resolved, that immediate 
steps be taken to supply this pressing need. 

Resolved, that the system of vocational 
training be more fully developed in our pub- 
lic schools. 

Resolved, that provision be made in our 
public school system for ungraded classes. 


Already the playground proposal has 
been taken up by the common council, 
as has also the question of chemical and 
bacteriological examinations of milk. 


LIABILITY FIGHT BEFORE 
MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


There has been a good deal of popular 
interest in an attempt made by organized 
labor in Massachusetts to secure the 
elimination from the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, passed in that state last year, 
of an amendment introduced into the 
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Senate just before its passage, which pro- 
vides that the liability insurance com- 
panies may insure the compensation pro- 
vided for in the act. To understand the 
significance of this discussion and the 
principles involved, it is necessary to 
briefly describe the character of the com- 
pensation act itself as originally drafted. 

The authors of the act came to a con- 
clusion, after a study of various systems 
of compensation and insurance in opera- 
tion in different countries, that the com- 
pensation act of England, which has 
served as a model for similar acts in a 
number of our states, was not alto- 
gether satisfactory in its operation. On 
the other hand, they felt that it would 
be impossible under the constitution of 
the state, if desirable from other points 
of view, to establish state insurance. 
Moreover, it was not thought to be al- 
together expedient to adopt the German 
scheme in its entirety. As a consequence 
of these considerations an act was finally 
framed which embodies some of the feat- 
ures of both the English and the German 
systems." 

Under this act, which is known as 
Chapter 751 of the Acts of 1911, a scale 
of compensation is provided essentially 
the same as that contained in the Eng- 
lish law, but in order to guard against 
the consequences of bankruptcy on the 
part of individual employers the act is 
so framed that this compensation can be 
provided only through insurance. As 
criginally planned, the only way in which 
such insurance could be obtained was by 
the employers becoming subscribers in 
the Employers Insurance Association, a 
mutual organization provided by Part 
2 of the act itself. By making this as- 
sociation the sole carrier of the liability 
under the compensation scheme several 
desirable results would be achieved in 
addition to making it perfectly certain 
that injured employes and their depend- 
ents would obtain the compensation which 
the law contemplates. 

The most important of these considera- 
tions is the matter of the introduction 
of safety regulations and devices, which 
has been so conspicuous a feature of the 
work of the German mutual insurance 


iSee Tun Survny, May 4, 1912, page 233. 
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associations. It was felt that an associa- 
tion composed solely of employers in the 
state of Massachusetts would be more 
likely to deal with this matter effectively 
and satisfactorily than would any outside 
company or association. Furthermore, 
it was felt that much of the waste which 
now takes place under competitive lia- 
bility insurance could be eliminated by 
giving a practical monopoly to this asso- 
ciation. 

Obviously this plan did not meet with 
the approval of the employers’ liability 
companies who are now doing business 
in the state. Its logical effect would be, 
if the new plan were adopted generally 
by employers, to practically eliminate 
such insurance companies from that line 
of business in the commonwealth. Con- 
sequently, when the bill reached the 
Senate strong opposition was encountered 
from those who were interested in the 
insurance companies, and finally the fol- 
lowing amendment was adopted in order 
to satisfy the demands of the protesting 
members and to secure the final passage 
of the bill: 


Part V, Section 3. Any liability insurance 
company authorized to do business within this 
commonwealth shall have the same right as 
the association to insure the liability to pay 
the compensation provided for by this act, 
and a policy-holder of such liability company 
shall be regarded as a subscriber so far as 
applicable within the meaning of this act, and 
when any such company insures such payment 
of compensation it shall be subject to all the 
regulations and obligations imposed upon the 
association. 


STOCK COMPANIES TO 
STAY IN THE FIELD 


This amendment was not satisfactory 
to the authors of the bill nor to organized 
labor in the state, which has been strug- 
gling for the last eight years to secure 
the adoption of a satisfactory compensa- 
tion act. Ata meeting of the state branch 
of the American Federation of Labor 
last summer a resolution was adopted 
which committed organized labor to the 
plan of securing the elimination of this 
amendment from the act. Pursuant to 
this resolution an amendment was offered 
at the opening of the legislature of 1912, 
as follows: 
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House Bill No. 378. 

An act to prohibit liability insurance com- 
panies from becoming subscribers to the Mas- 
sachusetts Employes Insurance Association. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in general court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

Chapter seven hundred and fifty-one of the 
acts of nineteen hundred and eleven is hereby 
amended by striking out the whole of section 
three of part five of said act. 


It is around this amendment that the 
chief interest has centered in the present 
session of the legislature. There are 
many rumors in regard to the large 
amounts expended by the liability com- 
panies in lobbying against its adoption. 
No definite figures can be given in regard 
to this matter, but it is generally recog- 
nized that large sums were expended. 
It is well known that practically all the 
employers of the state have been circu- 
larized and approached in various ways 
hy representatives of the combined insur- 
ance interests to secure their co-operation 
in defeating the amendment. Large 
numbers of employers from various parts 
of the state came before the Committee 
on Joint Judiciary at its public hearings, 
and numerous arguments were advanced 
for the retention of the right which the 
act, as passed last year, conferred upon 
insurance companies, both stock and 
mutual. The measure was finally re- 
ported adversely to the house, and this 
adverse report was sustained when the 
matter came to vote. The consequence 
is that the measure, so far as this par- 
ticular, feature of it is concerned, will 
go into effect on July 1 next in the same 
form in which it passed the legislature 
in IQIT. 

There is wide difference of opinion 
among those interested in the matter as 
to the probable effect of this feature of 
the law. It is obvious that it puts the 
Massachusetts Employes Insurance As- 
sociation into the field merely as one of 
the competitors for business under the 
provisions of the act. Consequently it 
will impose upon it, as upon other in- 
surance organizations, the expenses of 
solicitation of the business. It will also 
make it more or less difficult for this new 
and untried organization to secure a 
footing in the field. On the other hand, 
it is probably true that the inclusion of 
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the stock companies, of which there are 
sixteen doing business in the state, will 
tend to extend the sphere of operation of 
the law by enlisting their missionary ef- 
forts both in writing compensation insur- 
ance to take the place of old-line em- 
ployers’ liability policies, and in promot- 
ing standards of safety. The law is 
voluntary in form and might not be gen- 
erally accepted by employers if it en- 
countered the hostile opposition of the 
insurance interests. Bearing this limita- 
tion in mind it is felt that if the 
experience of New Hampshire, where 
the insurance companies have counselled 
employers not to go under a voluntary 
compensation act, is not repeated in 
Massachusetts, the objections to the par- 
ticipation of the stock companies in the 
business of writing insurance under the 
law may at the outset at least be more 
than offset by the advantages to be ob- 
tained through their inclusion in the act. 


STEERAGE SOCIAL WORK 


ROSAMOND KIMBALL 


It was night and silent except for the 
great throbs of the ship as we ploughed 
through the sea. Suddenly from the 
deck below, there arose a chorus of boys’ 
voices. The talking and laughter ceased 
and the passengers of the first cabin lis- 
tened; some walked quietly to the end of 
the deck and looked down. Twelve or 
more lads were seated on the railing. 
They were just ordinary East Side boys, 
at least so they had seemed to those who 
had watched them in the daytime—lItal- 
ians, Jews, and Slovaks on their way to 
the old country for a visit perhaps. What 
were they singing? Rag-time? No, 
they were singing Nearer My God to 
Thee and Lead Kindly Light. I suppose 
East Side boys are less in the habit of 
gathering to sing hymns than to shoot 
craps on a street corner. Why did they 
sing that night on the sea? There are 
umes when a sense of our own utter help- 
lessness amid the forces of nature takes 
hold upon us, when we become as little 
children. As the boys sang, the question 
flashed to mind—is not the fortnight 
at sea an unmatched opportunity for 
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reaching the immigrant when he stirs to 
the best that America can give him? 

The Dillingham bill now before Con- 
gress contains a matter-of-fact provision 
for placing inspectors and matrons in the 
steerage whose duty it shall be to oversee 
and enforce the laws relating to “the 
care and treatment of immigrant passen- 
gers at sea,’ and to report “any informa- 
tion of value in determining the admissi- 
bility’ of an alien. Whether or not all 
the other provisions of the Dillingham 
bill are wise, here is one that is filled 
with possibilities which the mere reading 
of the clause only hints at. 

Those who have read the report of 
the Federal Commission of Immigration 
presented to Congress in 1909 need not be 
told that there are two kinds of steerage 
accommodations—the old steerage and 
the new steerage, called third cabin. The 
old steerage, harmful and degrading, is 
still found on the majority of steamers. 
In this old steerage “hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrauts form their first con- 
ceptions of our country and are prepared 
to receive their first impressions of it.” 
The report continues: “It is a congestion 
so intense, so injurious to health and 
morals, that there is nothing on land to 
equal it. The experience of a single 
crossing is enough to change bad stand- 
ards of living to worse.” But the need 
is not only for government officials to 
see to it that no violations of the law 
occur, but for officials who, as trained 
social workers, shall enter into friendly 
relations with the immigrant and start 
him on the way toward his new citi- 
zenship. With the proper equipment, 
a social worker could do more for the 
immigrant in a few days aboard ship than 
in a month on land. Here are several 
hundred foreigners with absolutely noth- 
ing to do for from five to fourteen days, 
such a respite from work and care as 
may never come to them again. America 
lies ahead like the Promised Land. Their 
cup of joyous expectation is full, and 
they do not guess that bitter dregs may 
lie at the bottom. They are as eager as 
a child to learn of this country toward 
which they are journeying, and the Amer- 
ican ideals that are set forth at such 
a time will remain to fortify them 
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against other impressions which will 
come later on. 

This is not mere speculation. Not 


long ago, a few people who were interest- 
ed in such a plan of steerage social work 
made it possible to put its practicability 
to the test. A student at Yale Univer- 
sity was found who was eager to try 
the experiment. He was a Pole by 
birth and had come to America as a boy, 
so he understood the people among 
whom he was going to work. He made 
one trip in the steerage, and kept a daily 
record of his work. The majority of 
foreigners on board came from south- 
eastern Europe, from which we get the 
most illiterate class of immigrants, and 
in other ways also the test was made 
under the most adverse conditions. The 
young man began by holding classes in 
English on deck. Soon these foreigners 
began to ask questions, first of all about 
work in America, then about the places to: 
which they were going. I quote from 
his report: 


The map was in constant use, all being 
eager to know about the location of their 
future homes. It appears that geography is 
a very fascinating subject to these people and 
is eagerly sought after. The field for teach- 
ing is quite large. The main value of this 
teaching is that many become eager to study 
and will attend night schools later, also they 
become aware of greater opportunities in 
America. The Y. M. C. A. could have gained 
many members for its ranks by a distribu- 
tion of pamphlets in our steerage. 


In regatd to the class work in English 
the report reads: 


Not wishing to go without food or fight for 
it I organized an eating club with another 
American. The club consisted of the better 
elements of the steerage, mostly Germans and 
Austrians. This became my first class in 
English. On the evening of September 16 
we held our first exercise. Twenty-two were 
present, of whom four were women. 

SEPTEMBER 17: I managed to get a class of 
Poles together and held two exercises with 
them, teaching them the most common collo- 
quial phrases. About twenty were present 
each time. Beside class work I gave per- 
sonal instruction to those who were eager to 
learn and had previously studied some Eng- 
lish. 

SEPTEMBER 18: Owing to great prevalence 
of sea-sickness, no classes could be held. To 
a number of those who were most eager to 
learn I gave personal assistance. The number 
reached in this way was about fifteen. The 
more ignorant ones do not care to learn Eng- 
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lish. They have heard from their friends 
who have preceded them that English is not 
necessary for working in the mines and mills 
where they hope to be employed. It is sur- 
prising how little some of them are benefited 
by their stay in America. There are some 
who have been in Pennsylvania for several 
years and the only sign of Americanization 
about them is a frequent oath in English. 

SEPTEMBER 19: Sunday; no classes. No 
services of any kind are held on board but 
many could be seen on deck with their prayer- 
books and chanting hymns. I spent a good 
deal of the day in conversation with the peo- 
ple, winning their confidence. That afternoon 
a concert was given in the dining-room and 
mo more appreciative audience could be wished 
for. The same afternoon I had a case of 
gambling to attend to. One of the players, a 
lad of about eighteen, lost all the money he 
thad, about eleven dollars. I took his part 
and managed to have some five dollars re- 
stored to him. Card playing is a very fa- 
vorite pastime on board, due to lack of read- 
ing matter and any form of amusement. 


The worker found himself greatly 
handicapped by the conditions existing in 
the steerage. He found, for example, 
that the stewards were stealing food 
from the steamship’s supply in order to 
sell it to the immigrants at exorbitant 
rates. 


SEPTEMBER 21: Seeing some people who 
had made purchases of the deck hands I called 
them to the captain. Chests appearing to be 
passengers’ trunks were hunted up. No one 
owned them. Upon opening them forcibly, 
supplies of liquors, bacon, sausages, bread, ap- 
ples, etc., were found.. The stewards were 
called together and made to face their cus- 
tomers. They were to restore all the money 
they had received for anything, but, owing to 
the large extent of this traffic, it was found 
to be impossible. Miserable sour apples were 
sold for ten cents each. Condensed milk, 
which was meant for the coffee, was being 
sold. Stale coffee-cakes of which two fresh 
ones could be had in America for five cents 
were sold there at five cents each. The arti- 
<les sold,—bacon, sausages, chicken, fish, her- 
tings, bread, etc., together with the prices 
paid for them, is a most conclusive proof of 
the quality of the food in the steerage. 

SEPTEMBER 22: This evening I forwarded 
to the first mate two complaints of abuse by a 
drunken deck hand, namely, rough handling of 
a man without any provocation, and ducking 
a woman with a baby in the wash room with 
a hose. These people are at the mercy of 
the deck hands and are treated as dumb beasts. 


_ In summing up the work, our college 
immigrant said: 


Besides daily class work in English, some 
of the other things that I have done are: tak- 
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ing the sick to the doctor, changing money, 
addressing letters, explaining about conditions 
in America, giving advice, pointing out on the 
map destinations, and estimating fares; in 
general, acting as their advisor and protector. 


So much for a concrete example of 
what can be done, a beginning, a vision 
of work which grows large as one con- 
templates it. Talks on civics, which 
would give foreigners an idea of the 
fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, and what citizenship in the United 
States means, would be as valuable as 
talks on geography and American his- 
tory. This would be a continuation of 
the work which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is now doing among 
immigrants at the European ports be- _ 
fore they embark. There should also 
be a small library of books and pamphlets 
for those who are able to read. With 
the exception of one or two concerts dur- 
ing the voyage, there is no kind of en- 
tertainment. When five or six hundred 
people are herded together with nothing 
to do, the most undesirable sides of hu- 
man nature come to the fore. Yet con- 
certs could be readily arranged by steer- 
age social workers in which the foreign- 
ers themselves might take part, singing 
their national songs; there might also be 
folk dancing for the children. All this 
would help to abolish the gambling and 
other disorderly forms of amusement. 
Here the work would touch the darkest 
side of the steerage world. It is un- 
speakably dreadful that every foreigner 
on his journey to America lives in a de- 
moralizing atmosphere that is infinitely 
more injurious than any physical dis- 
comforts that he must endure. An ex- 
tract from the report of one of the in- 
vestigators for the Commission of Immi- 
gration gives vividly conditions of which 
she was an eye-witness on one boat: 


The atmosphere was one of general law- 
lessness and total disrespect for women. 
There was none to whom they might appeal. 
It naturally demoralized the women them- 
selves after a time. ... Not one young wo- 
man in the steerage escaped attack. Some 
few of them did not find these attentions so 
disagreeable; some resisted them for a time, 
then weakened; some fought with all their 
physical strength which was naturally power- 
less against a man’s. Others were continu- 
ally fleeing to escape. Two more refined and 
very determined Polish girls fought the men 
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with pins and teeth, but even they weakened 
under this continued warfare and needed 
some moral support about the ninth day. The 
chief steward by his own familiarity with the 
women made himself impossible as their pro- 
tector. 

As social workers, the government of- 
ficials could not only protect the women 
en route against any such extreme mani- 
festations of danger but should thorough- 
ly acquaint them with the dangers to 
which they are exposed when they reach 
this country. A large percentage of the 
victims of the white slave traffic are im- 
migrants whose ignorance alone is the 
cause of their fall. No woman should 
leave the steerage without a full knowl- 
edge of the pitfalls that she must avoid. 
The time has arrived when the steerage 
must be included within the sphere of 
social service, when there should be so- 
cial workers on every one of the ships 
that brings its hundreds of pilgrims to 
our shores. From the steerage world 
they will scatter to all parts of the 
United States, and the thoughts they 
carry with them will bear fruit some 
time, some where. Let us see to it that 
the journey in the steerage forms the 
right sort of introduction to the new life 
in America. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BRINGING PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
To THE EDITOR: 


The high cost of living seems to be the 
popular problem. Innumerable theories assign 
certain specific causes for this economic con- 
dition and some state that it is due to a 
combination of causes. Others have offered 
specific remedies, while still others claim that 
the remedy lies in the total subversion of our 
economic and political system. Among these 
causes suggested one finds the most promi- 
nent to be the following: the combination of 
middlemen for the purpose of raising prices; 
the tariff; the increased production of gold; 
the system of deliveries and the package prep- 
aration of commodities; land monopoly; trusts, 
etc. The most prominent remedies offered 
are the following: political action looking 
toward the regulation of the price of com- 
modities; governmental establishment and 
operation of small shops, the city market plan 
and co-operation. f : 

If we are agreed that some kind of action 
must be precipitated in order to alleviate the 
present suffering we will naturally discard all 
the above ascribed causes and all of the rem- 
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edies suggested save that of the combination 
of middlemen. Mayor Shank of Indianapolis 
has demonstrated that prices can be appre- 
ciably lowered and by a simple method. How- 
ever, I believe that this system of city mar- 
kets is only possible of success in the smaller 
municipalities and since the greatest suffering 
is borne in the larger cities we must give 
these communities first consideration. The 
trend of the times is away from this method 
of distribution, 7. e., of the customer going 
to the seller. The extension of the rural 
postal system, the proposed parcels post, mail 
merchandizing, home _ deliveries, etc., are 
some of the signs of the times. Now, all of 
these systems are based not upon the desire 
for convenience and high living but rather 
upon the principle of economic efficiency. In 
other words, it is a greater expenditure of 
energy and time for all the community to 
secure their mail at the postoffice, and often 
it is a futile trip since there is no mail there, 
than it is for one person to go to all the 
homes and only to those that have mail to be 
delivered. Beyond those general causes for 
the high cost of living which cannot be set- 
tled save possibly through political action, the 
question of reducing the price of commodities 
seems indeed to be a simple matter. 

A complete and simple business transaction 
requires but three factors, the producer, the 
distributor, and the purchaser or consumer. 
Any other factors are interjected supernumer- 
aries. A transaction by bargain requires but 
two, the producer and the consumer. We 
are dealing, however, with conditions existing 
in and essential to large communities. The 
problem before us is to eliminate the super- 
numeraries—the jobber, the middleman, and 
the small shop-keeper—and by thus doing elim- 
inate the extra costs incident to the increased 
number of transportations. 

The system I propose is this: Bring the pro- 
ducer to the consumer by the shortest route 
and with the least expenditure of time and 
energy. Have the municipality establish a 
commodity commission which shall appoint 
purchasing agents, distributors, and receiving 
depots at the railroad yards and steamship 
wharfs. Here also could the farmer of the 
adjacent territory come. Let them secure 
well-constructed automobile trucks and deliver 
the essential commodities such as butter, eggs, 
vegetables, meats, milk, cereals, etc., directly 
to the kitchen daily and take daily orders. 
It is to be a cash business and consequently, 
being a daily transaction, it becomes a simple 
proposition to manage. Such a system would 
with one stroke settle the pure food problem, 
supply pure milk, etc., since it would be su- 
pervised by the municipality. 

The purchasing agents can buy in any part 
of the country, and, for that matter, any part 
of the world and will never be confronted with 
the principle of supply and.demand since it is 
a daily transaction. Most of the goods would 
undoubtedly be transferred from the cars 
directly into the automobile trucks. Extra 
trucks would accommodate the irregularities 
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of the business and handle the perishable 
goods. Telephone exchanges would facilitate 
and expedite the needs of the consumers. 

With a system of this kind, which is sim- 
plifed to the absolute essentials of physical 
and mechanical requirements necessary for a 
complete business transaction, we have elim- 
inated all wasteful expenditures. Yet the ob- 
jection will be raised of municipal inefficiency, 
the discrimination against the commission mer- 
chant, the shop-keeper, and what not. 

E. B, CocHEems. 
New York. 


DEPARTMENT STORE FIRE RISKS 
To THE Epitor: 

There is a world-wide saying—“We profit 
by experience.” Is this true? 

A recent issue of THE Survey! spoke of 
the poor means of escape in department stores, 
in case of fire, due to narrow aisles, ignorance 
of location of exits and the like. It seems as 


though we must have an “example” set for us, 


or a “lesson” taugh us, before we act. 

What I mean, is sorrowfully and excellently 
exemplified by the following experience. It 
was not until after the horrible fire in the 
Iroquois Theater in Chicago, which was ac- 
companied by a great loss of life, that we 
commenced a thorough and rigid fire inspec- 
tion of theaters. 

Again, only after the shocking fire which 
took place in the Asch shirt-waist factory in 
New York did we propose a rigid fire in- 
spection of factories, including a factory fire 
drill by all employes at certain stated intervals. 

And just now, after the heart-breaking Ti- 
tanic catastrophe, are we making a thorough 
inspection of all vessels, seeing to a sufficient 
number of life-boats, rafts, and practice drill 
in lowering the same. 

God forbid, that we be given an example 
by the department store’s narrow aisles, etc., 
in case of fire or panic. “Let us profit by 
experience.” 


: JosEPH ABELSON. 
[College of City of New York. ] 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The Woman Suffrage Party of Greater New 
York is unique in the possession of a plat- 
form specifically dealing with matters of so- 
cial concern. Among the planks adopted at 
its last city convention are these: 

“Food, clothing, and shelter are the funda- 
mental needs of the people, and they are and 
always have been the primary concern of 
women in the home. We therefore denounce 
a political system which robs the home of 
adequate representation, making business and 
finance the chief interests of politics. 

“We protest against the iniquity of a politi- 
cal system which refuses to grant to the six 
million working women engaged in  indus- 
tries outside the states of Wyoming, Colorado, 
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T. Banks in The Woman Voter. 


IS MODERN INDUSTRY OR THH SUFFRAGIST 
THE REAL DESTROYER OF THE HOME? 


Utah, Idaho, Washington, and California a 
share in the making and enforcing of the laws 
which control every matter which is vital to 
their health and well-being. 

“We renew our condemnation of the sui- 
cidal policy of permitting child labor, and 
give our support to all humanitarian legisla- 
tion looking toward the amelioration of race- 
destroying tendencies. 

“In the face of the revelation of the white 
slave traffic and the demonstrated connection 
between. poverty and prostitution we declare 
that the time has come for a complete pro- 
gram of social legislation including a mini- 
mum wage, shorter hours, steady employ- 
ment, better housing and extensive public 
recreation. 

“We repeat our plea for the appointment 
of women as judges and magistrates in the 
courts in order that the interests of women 
and children may be better safeguarded.” 

This same body of suffragists are also pro- 
moting a number of settlement houses whose 
aims are not only to do propaganda work 
along suffrage lines, but to arouse within the 
families settled in each of these districts a 
civic interest in the locality in which they 
live; to co-ordinate the local activities of al- 
ready organized forces operating for woman 
suffrage and civic betterment; to make a care- 
ful investigation into the manner in which 
the money of tax-payers is expended in their 
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-district; to familiarize themselves with the 
public schools in their district and any pub- 
lic institutions under the care of municipal 
authorities, and to organize civic classes for 
training citizens and for the study of local 
municipal conditions. 

Still another of the party’s activities, The 
Woman Voter, a monthly periodical, has taken 
up the cause of women workers in an uncom- 
promising and spirited manner. - The cartoon 
shown on the opposite page illustrates the sort 
of talent which the journal can draw upon for 
the asking, and hints at one phase of the suf- 
frage movement which manifested itself even 
more strikingly in the recent parade in New 
York; namely, the fraternity of all sorts and 
conditions of women in this common cause. An 
atrocious yellow streamer can seemingly tie 
the two ends of the social scale together more 
quickly than a long sermon on humanism. 
Indeed, the difficulty of finding words without 
masculine origin—tfraternity and brotherhood 
—to describe the more democratic aspects of 
the movement is perhaps a gauge of what it 
may, mean (whatever its legislative outcome) 
to bring into touch with each other women 
who hitherto have felt nothing in common. 

This, unquestionably, is one explanation of 
why it enlists many recruits from among those 
identifed with other social movements. To 
put the, matter in a wav which—who knows ?— 
may be a commonplace, say in 1920, an apos- 
tie of the short ballot is husband of the 
retiring editor of The Woman Voter; while 
the husband of her successor is a former head 
worker of Goodrich House. 

*x* *K «x 

The eight specified subjects for choice for 
the Hart, Schaffner and Marx economic prize 
essay for the ninth year are as follows: 

1. Is a money trust possible? 

2. How far is competition actually crippled to- 
‘day in American industries? 

3. A study of various forms of combination. 

4. Recent developments of the German Kartel. 

5. A study of the industrial effects of the disso- 
lution of the tobacco trust. 

6. Methods of forcing employers to-accept the 
demands of labor unions. 

7. How far is the theory of trust regulation ap- 
plicable to labor unions? 

8. A study of the code of ethics peculiar to labor 
unions. 

In addition to these eight, contestants can 
choose from a list of forty-seven available 
subjects each allowing wide scope. Four prizes 
are offered: two of $300 and $200 respectively 
are limited to undergraduates in American col- 
leges; the other two, of $1,000 and $500, are 
open to all Americans. Essays must be sent 
by June 1, 1913, to J. Lawrence Laughlin, 
chairman of the prize committee at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Connecticut was one of the first states to 
require that all children who leave school un- 
der sixteen years of age to work in factories 
and stores should have a knowledge of arith- 
metic through fractions... The Consumers’ 
League of Connecticut has published a little 
leaflet setting forth what the fraction test 
has accomplished for the child laborers of the 
state. Copies can be obtained from Mary C. 
Welles, general secretary, Newington. 
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JOTTINGS 


CAPITALIZING OPPOSITION 


Representative Campbell of Kansas has 
adopted an ingenious way of advocating before 
his colleagues H. R. 16844, which would re- 
quire manufacturers to print, emboss or sten- 
cil their own names upon manufactured arti- 
cles—a bill which he holds is in principle like 
the Pure Food Law and will discourage the 
manufacture of sweat-shop and prison-made 
goods. When this bill came up recently Mr. 
Campbell quoted extracts from trade and man- 
ufacturers’ journals which have attacked the 
bill. Here are three of the extracts. ‘Con- 
gressman Campbell’s bill, if adopted into law, 
would cause serious trouble to the jobber, and 
to the middleman, especially. It would tend 
to eliminate the jobber, as nothing would pre- 
vent the manufacturers selling their wares 
direct to the retailers or the consumers.” 

“The Campbell bill is inimical to the best 
interests of the great majority of the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and jobbers. : 
Meanwhile, the opposition to the bill is only 
beginning.” 

““T have been told that if I pushed this 
said Mr. Campbell, ‘the interests op- 
posing it will defeat me in my district. My 
reply is, | am pushing the bill’ ” 

Although the bill is so general in its terms 
that it would apply to every kind of manu- 
factured product, its author states its aim to 
be the preventing of wearing apparel, food 
products, tobacco, and cigars from being made 
under the insanitary and diseased conditions 
of the sweat-shop. 


ITALY ENFRANCHISES ILLITERATES 


The chamber of deputies at Rome, Italy, has 
passed a bill extending the franchise to il- 
literates over thirty years of age. This in- 
creases the number of voters by 5,000,000. 


NEW AMERICANS IN TACOMA 


When the newly naturalized citizens of 
Tacoma, Wash., recently gathered at a ban- 
quet in their honor, they listened to a letter 
from Judge C. M. Easterday which declared 
his own conviction that the greater mass of 
newly made Americans are thoroughly con- 
versant with our form of government. Judge 
Easterday went on: “In order that persons 
be good citizens they must be good neighbors; 
they must have both head and heart; they 
must have the courage to stand for what they 
know to be right, uncaring consequences. Our 
foreign-born citizens are distinguishing them- 
selves in this country in every walk of life; 
they are even to a greater degree than our 
native-born citizens home builders.” 

It is said that statistics for 1911 show that 
Tacoma leads Spokane and Seattle by 100 
per cent in the number of persons taking out 
second naturalization papers. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


JULY CONFERENCES. 


North 
Secy., Wendell A. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTH OF INSTRUCTION. 
Conway, N. H., July 2-5. 
Mowry. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, Young Women’s, 
Northwest General. Gearhart Park, Ore., June 


25-July 3. 
WT General. Cascade, Colo., June 21- 

uly 1. 
Eastern Student. Silver Bay, Lake George, 


N. Y., June 21-July 1. 

East Central Student. Eagles Mere, Pa., June 
25-July 5. 

Hastern City, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 2-12. 


EuGENICS, First International Congress on. Lon- 
don, Hng., July 24-30. Information may be 
secured from Hon.-Sec’y., Hugenics Education 
Society, 6, York Bldgs., Adelphi, London. 


MonicipaL LEAGun, Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional. Los Angeles, Cal., July 8-12. Sec’y., 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 121 So. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Chicago, IIL, 
July 6-12. Sec’y., Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. : 


Women’s Ciuss, General Federation of. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June 25-July 8. Corres. Sec’y., 
Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, Wyo. 


LATER MEETINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL, 


BaTHS AND ScHooL BatTus, International Confer- 
ence on People’s. Scheveningen, (The Hague), 
last week in August. Gen. Sec’y., A. M. 
Douwes Dekker, The Hague. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCH AND INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS, Fifth Internation- 
al Congress of the. Boston, Mass., Sept. 24- 
28. 


CHEMISTRY, Congress on Applied. Washington, 
. C., Sept. 6-13. Seec’y., Bernard C. Hesse, 
M.D., 25 Broad St., New York. 


Farm Women, First International Congress of. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Oct. 21-25. Sec’y.-Treas., 
Bleanor L. Burns, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


HYGIPNE AND DEMOGRAPHY, Fifteenth Congress on. 
Washington, D. C. Sept. 23-28. Sec’y., Dr. 
John 8. Fulton, Army Medical Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, Association 
Switzerland, Sept. 10-12, 
Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 


for. 


Zurich, 
Sec’y., 


Stephen 


Moraut EDUCATION CONGRESS, Second International. 


The Hague, Aug. 22-27. Cor.-Sec’y., Professor 
H. A. Overstreet. 


PRISON CONGRESS. Quinquennial. London, Eng., 


1915. Sec’y., F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, 
Holland. 


RELIEF, Committee on Public and Private. Lon- 
don, Eng., 1915. Sec’y., Charles S. Loch, 
Charity Organization Society, London, Eng. 


ScHooL, Hycipne Coneress, Fourth International. 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-80, 1913: Gen. 
Sec’y., Dr. Thomas A. Storey, Convent Ave. 
and 139 St., New York. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Fight 


Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. Amer. Corres. 
Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


NATIONAL, 


‘AMBRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION, 
Sixth Annual Meeting of. Boston, December, 


1912. Sec’y., John B. Andrews, 
Ave., New York City. 


1 Madison 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 
gan, Sept. 24-5. 
Charles St., 


Detroit, Michi- 
Sec’y., John N. E. Brown, 90 
Toronto, Canada. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIM- 
INOLOGY. Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 29-31. Sec’y., 
Eugene A. Gilmore, Law School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

ASSOCIATED FRATERNITIES OF AMpRICA. St. Paul, 
Minn., Aug. 19. Sec’y.-Treas., E. W. Donovan, 
1401 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December, 1912. 
Sec’y., Louis P. Lochner, 612 S. Brearly St., 
Madison, Wis. 


CHARITIES, National Conference of Catholic. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 22-26. Sec’y., Rev. Dr. 
William J. Kerby, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, se. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 16th Annual Session of the 
Oral Hygiene Committee of the National. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 10-138. Chairman, W. 
G. Ebersole, National Dental Association, 
Cleveland, O. 


InrFaANT Morvauiry, American Association 
Study and Prevention of. Cleveland, O., Oct. 
2-5. Exec.-Sec’y., Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Bldg., 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


for 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, American Society of. 
Dallas, Texas, Nov. 12-16. Sec’y., A. Prescott 
Folwell, 50 Union Square, New York. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
Ind., Oct. 1-2. 
dianapolis, Ind. 


CONGRESS. Indianapolis, 
Sec’y., Thomas R. Shipp, In- 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL CONGRESS. Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. Aug. 28. Sec’y., C. A. Gower, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 


STATE AND LOCAL. 


CHILD WELFARE [EXHIBITION, First Canadian. 
Montreal, Oct. 8-22. Sec’y., Dr. W. H. Ather-° 
ton, Montreal, Canada. 


No-Licrnsn LEAGUE, Massachusetts. Boston, Oct. 
29. Sec’y., Robert H. Magwood, 310 Equitable 
Bldg., Boston. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. Detroit, Mich., 
May, 1913. Cor.-Sec’y., Rey. W. C. Bitting, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PELLAGRA, National Association for the Study of. 
Columbia, 8. C., Oct. 3-4. Information may 
Be eecured from Dr. J. W. Babcock, Columbia, 


Pusitic HmatrH Association, American. Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 18-20. Secy., Selskar 
mM. Gunn, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Rep Cross, The American. 
December. 
CON, WL) nee 


Washington, D. C., 
Secy., Charles L. Magee, Washing- 


Stony Brook ASSEMBLY, Stony Brook, L. I. 
day School Conference,. August 4-10. Bible 
Conference, August 11-25. Secy., Rev. J. F. 
Carson, 258 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sun- 


THD UNION OF CANADIAN MUNICIPALITIES. 
sor, Canada, Aug. 27-29. 
Lighthall, K. C., 
Montreal, Canada. 


Wind- 
Secy.-Treas., W. D. 
305 Quebee Bank Bldg., 


June 29, 1912. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line. 
Want” advertisements under the various headings, ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ““Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
letters without charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. Replies will be forwarded by us 
to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston ? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. Itis a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city for purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE, If you are coming to Boston forafew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton &t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
ace original constructive work. Address C. L., 
URVEY. 


WANTED women for medical-social service 
work, with nursing training and ability to speak 
Yiddish or German, Apply Jewish Aid Society 
Dispensary, 1012 Maxwell St., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED, Jewish social nurse for infant wel- 
fare work. Wxperience required. Address Anna 
i Fox, Supt., 14 4th Street North, Minneapolis, 

inn. . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SCHOOLS 


HIGHLY educated literary man, of force and 
personality, with experience in literary and 
sociological work, and with widest literary tastes, 
seeks a position as private secretary or assistant 
to busy author, or business man, with public 
interests, or as a writer on special subjects. 
Apply 1006 Survey. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Hducational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 


Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 
Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 


Washington Square New York City 


HEAD WORKER at present in charge of large 
Settlement, in important city, desires new charge. 
Trained Sociologist, efficient lecturer, good organ- 
izer. Free in June. Address Box 22, SuRvEY. 


FINANCIAL man, ordained, successful speaker, 
writer and social worker, will engage with church 
or settlement. J. W. Hickok, Jamestown, N. Y. 


COMPETENT, Experienced Physical Director 
and Instructor in Athletics—Baseball, Football, 
Basket Ball, and Track Athletics; also expert in- 
structor in boxing and wrestling—desires new 
charge. Free in September. Appiy 1007, Survey. 


POSITION as supervisor or governess in orphan 
asylum or nursery (Hebrew preferred) desired by 
young woman now holding similar position. Miss 
D. Symonds, care Mrs. J. Weil, 455 West 42nd St. 


The Meadville 


Theological School — 


@ Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 


catalogue, address, 


W. COX GREEN 


Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE 

I have 14 years experience in social and edu- 
eational work, in Europe and America, juvenile 
courts, children’s institutions, playgrounds, and 
special investigations. 

Am the author of several text books. Have 
good legal and literary training and special train- 
ing in publicity work. 

Good public speaker and lecturer. I hold an 
important executive position but now seek a wider 
field and bigger opportunity. Prefer position in 
large city, eastern or southern states. 

Alpha, c/o THn “Survey.” 


COLLEGE GRADUATE with knowledge type- 
writing and stenography, experienced in social 
work, desires position as secretary or assistant to 
social worker or person engaged in social welfare 
work. Can take part responsibility. Free in Sept. 
Address 1020, SURVEY. 


EXPERIBNCED institutional teacher, desires 
permanent position, also for summer as helper, 
tutoring or clerical work. Address Miss L. R., 
eare Mrs. L. F. Ford, 105 Hast 22nd St. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City 


FIRST CLASS DOMESTIC HELP 
All Nationalities. Male, female. White, colored. 
References investigated. 
UNIVERSAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
59 West 37th St., 
New York City. 
Miss PrckKHAM, Mgr. 
Telephone Greeley 1145-1146. 
Please mention THH SURVEY... 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 

Chicago. 
Season from June 19 to first week in September. 


Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE 


Bank for Savings 


In the City of New York 


280 Fourth Ave., June 12.1912. 


186th Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Board of Trustees has declared an inter- 
est dividend for the six months ending June 
30, 1912, at the rate of Three and One-half 
per cent. per annum on all sums of $5.00 
and upward entitled thereto, and payable on 
and after July 20, 1912. The dividend will 
be credited to depositors as principal July 1, 
1912. Deposits made on or before July 10, 
1912, will draw interest from July 1, 1912. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


EMIGRANT | 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
51 Chambers St., New York 


The Board of Trustees has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all deposits entitled 
thereto. 


Deposits made on or before July 10, 
1912, will draw interest from July 1, 1912 


THOMAS M. MULRY, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 


| Greenwich Savings Bank 


(Incorporated 1833) 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th Street, New York 


Two-Rate Interest-Dividend 
Six Months Ending June 30, 1912 


On all sums from $5.00 to $3,000, to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. per annum, on so much of 
every account as shall not exceed $1,000; and at the 
rate of Three and One-half Per Cent. per 
annum, on so much of every account as shall exceed 


$1,000, payable on and after July 15, 1912. 


Deposits made on or before July 10 


will draw interest from July 1. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 


_ FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. ; Searser 
| B. OGDEN CHISOLM Re 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


